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PREFACE. 


'T a time when the State of Re- 
| preſentation of the Community in 
| Parliament is ſo much the ſubjeft of 
animadverſion as at preſent, it ts hoped, 
that the candid opinion and ſeritiments 
of every individual who may chooſe to 
 worite on this ſubjeft, will not only be * 
acceptable, but ſomewhat uſeful to the 

Bulk of the People ; and that although 
many of the notions publiſhed on this 
bead may be very erroneous, and unfit 
to be adopted, yet the' judicious Reader 
will readily excuſe every thing of that 
kind, as well in the preſent as in any 
other Efſay of the like nature, and will 
remember, that the ſuggeſtions of amend- 
ment thus ſent out for public inſpection, 
are not preſumed by the writer to be the 
beſt which can be invented, but only, that 
by a candid and impartial peruſal of them, 


2 c every 


E 

every man of learning and ſound judg- 
ment, having leiſure to conſider them, will 
be able to find out their Defecte, and in- 
form the Community what other Meaſures 
will be more beneficial, ſo that by thoſe 
means, the general welfare and happineſs 
may be greatly promoted :—Under that idea 
therefore, and no other, the following 
Comments are made ; i they ſhould be fo 
uote as to FS a good effect, the 
writer's purpoſe will be fully anſwered, 
and 1 trouble requited. 


. begs S—_ however, to ſay, he 
believes that the circumſtances which are 
fated in the following Pages, as matters 
of fact, will be found, in general, ſtrictly 
true and incontrovertible ; and as to mat- 
ters of opinion, he has already ſignified, 
that he naturally expects them to be very 
erroneous, and only wiſhes to ſubmit them 
to the correction of other men, who have 
greater leiſure, and more extenſive as well 


as uſeful ideas. 


ON 


Parliament. 
een e 
CAUSES 
or 
DNE UAL REPRESENTATION, Ee. 


Tur Origin of the General Council, 
or Aſſembly of the Realm, was 
doubtleſs a very long time before it ac- 
quired the name of Parliament; it is 
ſaid, that King Alfred ordained, for a 
perpetual uſage, that this Council ſhould 
meet twice in the year, or oftener if need 
be, but how it was at firſt compoſed or 
ſelected, and whether Knights of the 
Shire or Members for Counties, or for 
the Diviſions called Tythings, Hundreds, 
or Wapentakes, or for Boroughs, Towns, 

| "os 
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or Pariſhes, were the moſt ancient Inſti- 
tution, is, at this day, I apprehend, very 
difficult to diſcover, and unneceſiary to 
inquire: Be that as it may, according to 
all that I have been able to learn upon 
the ſubject, and, by analogy to the com- 
mon law of the land, it ſeems pretty 
clear that all the Inhabitant-Houſehold- 
ers, without any exception, gave their 
ſuffrages in electing Delegates for this 
Council ;* which ſyſtem, being of very 
high antiquity, ought to be conſidered, 
as a part of the firſt Rudiments of Go- 
yernment in this Kingdom, 


The general Definition of a Borough 
has ſometimes been, an ancient Town 
which was held of the King, or ſome 
Lord, ſpiritual or temporal, under cer- 
tain yearly rents paid by the tenants, — 
and at other times, ſuch a Town as ſends 
Burgeſſes to the Parliament. No doubt 
the Boroughs in general, if not all of 
them, were ſo held; and ſome, though 
not all of them, ſend Burgeſſes to the 
Parliament, —and ſome Towns, which 
are 
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are not properly Boroughs, do alſo ſend 
Members to Parliament, —but neither of 
thoſe definitions, nor any other that 1 
have yet ſeen, does, in my opinion, ex- 
plain the original meaning of the word 
Borough, which, I alledge to be, a 
Town having a caſtle or fort, or encom- 
paſſed by a wall of defence, or ſimilar 
ſafe- guard, which moſt of the large 
Towns in the Kingdom originally had, 
as well as Cities. And there can be no 
doubt, that all thoſe Towns did, of com- 
mon right, exerciſe the privilege of elect- 
ing Members of the General Council, 
though, whether the Inhabitants made 
Election of Delegates for the Towns, ſpe- 
cially, or only concurred with other In- 
habitants within the ſame County, Tyth- 
ing, Hundred, or Wapentake, in electing 
Delegates for the whole, is quite uncer- 
tain, and totally immaterial, becauſe, in 
one way or other, I am confident, they 
did ſo elect, and that ſuch method was, 
therefore, the fundamental Law and 
Conſtitution of Parliament in this King- 
dom ; and I am * confident, that a 

Burgeſs 


EW}: 
Burgeſs. is, properly and nn 


Inhabitant-Houſeholder within a Borough, 5 
and no other. 


Taking it then for granted, that, of 


common right, the Inhabitants of every 


part of the Country, not only had origi- 
nally an equal power, but alſo, actually 


exerciſed that power, in nominating 


Members of the General Council, there 
muſt have been ſome particular reaſon 
why a different method was adopted, and 
it is much to our purpoſe to inquire, and 
endeavour to find out, what ſuch reaſon 
was, and if we are ſucceſsful in this in- 


quiry, it will be our next buſineſs to con- 


ſider whether or no the reaſon was a juſt 
one,—and if it ſhould happen to fail, the 
reſult will be, that Parliament ought to 
be reformed, —or, in other words, the 
Appointment ought to be brought back 
to its ancient manner of Inſtitution, or as 
near thereto as can now be diſcovered, or 
as ſhall appear to be moſt conſiſtent with 


7 Nom juſtice. 
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Let us begin, then, with making ſome 
Remarks and Inquiries reſpecting the 
Norman Conqueſt, from which period 
we may ſelect a ſufficient fund of in- 
formation to direct our judgment in this 
matter. do not mean to alledge that 
William the Norman abſolutely conquer- 
ed this Kingdom, but only, that by his 
ſucceſs againſt Harold at the battle of 
Haſtings, with other favorable circum- 
ſtances, he obtained poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, and of the Eſtates belonging to 
it; and it was very natural, and good 
policy in him, to endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, to ſele& for his Parliament 
ſuch men as were attached to his own in- 
tereſt : From this ſource, therefore, ſome 
of the leſſer Towns in Yorkſhire, namely, 
_ Pontefract, Aldbrough, Borough-Bridge, 
and Knareſbrough, have been ſummoned 
to ſend Members to the Great Council, 
or Parliament; becauſe I find that all 
thoſe Towns were ancient Demeſnes of 
the Crown, and conſequently were un- 
der its immediate influence: It appears 
alſo, that York, and Ripon and Otley in 
that 
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that County, (which latter Town did 
formerly ſend Members to Parliament, 
but diſcontinued upon the ground of in- 
ability to pay them wages, ) were under 
. the influence of the Archbiſhop of 
Vork; that Northallerton was under the 
Influence of the Biſhop of. Durham, 
(both thoſe Biſhops holding their re- 
fpective poſſeſſions under, and being ap- 
pointed by the Crown,) and that Rich- 
mond was the Property of Earl Alan, 
who was the particular friend and fa- 
vorite of the Conqueror; and at a ſub- 
ſequent period veſted in the Crown. 


With regard to the City of York, 
indeed, it may be alledged, that the 
Members for that City, are elected by 
Freemen, great part whereof refide at a 
diſtance from York, and therefore could 
I never be under any particular Influence of 
$ the Archbiſhop ; but, in anſwer to this, 
| E alledge, that at the time of the Con- 
queſt, and for ſome ages afterwards, the 
Freemen of York, entitled to, and exer- 
ciſing the nahe- of Election there, were 

| reſident 


1 
reſident Freemen only, and that the pre- 
ſent practice of voting by non-reſident 
Freemen, is a very improper and uncon- 
ſtitutional one; or, in other words, is 
contrary to the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
ancient Conſtitution of elective Right; 
and the great Expence, Tumult, and 
Inconvenience, ariſing from this preſent 
practice of ſuffering non-reſident Freemen 
to be Electors, both at York, and in ſeve- 
ral other places, is a ſufficient reaſon to 
diſcontinue it; and to ſuffer ſuch of them 
as ate” Houſeholders of a particular de- 
ſcription, to vote where they reſide. 


I have not, as yet, had time and op- 
portunity to diſcover, whether the re- 
maining ſix Parliamentary Boroughs in 
Yorkſhire, namely, Kingſton-upon-Hull, 
Heydon, Beverley, Scarbrough, Malton, 
and Thirſk; or any of them, were the 
Demeſnes of the Conqueror, or his fa- 
vorites; but I think it is very fair, 
from the foregoing account, as well as 
from the Charter of King John, hereafter 
ſtated, to preſume that they were ſo; and 

B I have 
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1 have likewiſe diſcovered, that the large 
Towns of Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, 
Sheffield, Doncaſter, Bridlington, and 


the ſeveral. other conſiderable * Towns, 


which have never ſent Members to Par- 


liament, were not the Demeſnes of the 


Crown, or its favorites, or dependents, 
and of courſe not ſo liable to its controul, 
or influence, and therefore they were not 


ſummoned ; and in all probability, the 
very fame kind of reafons have ſubſiſted 
in regard to the Towns in other Counties ; 
but I have not had leiſure to inquife into 
that matter, and indeed, it would be ra- 


ther too tedious a taſk for one perſon to 
undergo ;—it ſuffices me to ſhew, and 
fully anſwers my purpoſe, that ſince the 


Conqueſt, nine, at leaſt, of the 'Towns 
then held of the King, Earl Alan, Arch- 
biſhop, and Biſhop, in Vorkſhire; and 
being then neceſſarily under Royal Influ- 
ence, - have been called upon to return 
Members to the General Council of the 
Realm, whilſt many other Towns con- 


| taining the far greater part of the Inha- 


| bitants, who were much more eligible by 
reaſon 


„ | 


reaſon of their Independence, as well as 


Numbers, and their Intereſt in the pub- | 
lic good of the Community at large have 
been totally neglected, and deprived of | 


this invaluable right: For theſe reaſons, 
(unjuſt as they will obviouſly appear to 
every one) I apprehend it is clear, that 
the Inequality of Repreſentation of the 
People of England in Parliament, by ex- 
cluding many large and very reſpectable 
Towns, from a ſhare in the Repre- 


! 
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ſentation of the People, originated with, 


and was introduced and eſtabliſhed by, 
William the Conqueror, and ought cer- 


tainly to be rectified. How ſtrange and 


unaccountable it is, that ſo partial and 
injurious a ſyſtem ſhould have continued 
ſuch a number of ages 
Doncaſter, being Towns of ſome conſe- 
quence, were, at no great length of time 
from the Conqueſt, made Corporations 
_ inſtead of Parliamentary Boroughs; and 
this was plainly a political proceeding, 
by giving a ſort of regal power to the 
chief Inhabitants of thoſe Towns exer- 
ciſible therein, inſtead of ſuffering them 

| | | to 


Leeds, and 
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to ele& Repreſentatives to ſerve in Par- 
lament, | 


Let us next inquire a little into the na- 
ture of Burgage-Tenure-Right of Elec- 
tion, and for this purpoſe, we may re- 
cogniſe the firſt aboye-quoted definition 
of a Borough, viz. an ancient Town 
which was held of the King, or ſome 
Lord ſpiritual or temporal, under certain 
yearly Rents, paid by the Tenants ; and 
it naturally follows, that thoſe Tenants 
would be Burgeſſes of each Town, and 
when thoſe Burgeſſes had once exerciſed 
the Right of Election, as well as paid 
Rents to the King, or other Lord, they 
ſeem to have formed an idea, that be- 


cauſe they were occupiers of all the moſt 


ancient Houſes, the number whereof 


was preciſely known, no others who 
might think fit to build and occupy ad- 
_ ditional Houſes, upon waſte, or vacant 


Ground, ought to have any authority 
within the Borough ; or perhaps, more 
probably, the Lord himſelf might incul- 
cate this notion, becauſe, by this means, 

none 


AW) 
none but the immediate Tenants in chief 
of the King, or his Prelates, or other 
favorites, could give voice at Elections : 
At the firſt indeed this was not of much 
conſequence, becauſe it muſt be preſum- 
ed, that the greateſt part, and in ſome in- 
ſtances, all the Inhabitant Houſcholders, 
of the Boroughs of ancient Demeſne, 
were, at the time of the Conqueſt, the 
King's immediate Tenants :—But ſtill, 
I have no doubt, (as every one, who un- 
derſtands the origin and progreſs of Te- 
nures, will acknowledge, ) that, they were 
only, 'Tenants for years, or at will, and 
not in fee, or for life and of courſe, the 
firſt Burgage-Tenure-Right of Election, 
was attached to the Occupation, and not 


to the Freehold ; this was tolerably con- 


ſiſtent, ſo long as there were very few 
Houſes, beſides the Burgages ; but, when 
there became a conſiderable number of 
other Houſes, the ſame right ought to 
have been extended, to all the Inhabi- 


tants indiſcriminately; and all the Towns 
in the Kingdom ſhould have participated 
of this univerſal privilege, which has 

e 
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its foundation, in the firſt rudiments of 
civil ſociety, and was never known to be 
invaded, till the Norman Conqueſt: I 
ſhall ſay a little more of 1:4) eee 
— by and by. 


In the Great Clank of King John, it 
is ordained, that he is to ſummon all 
| Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, 

and greater Barons, and all other Tenants 
in Chief under the Crown, to meet at a 
certain place, to aſſeſs Aids and Scutages 
when neceſſary; this tends to ſhew, agree- 
able to what I have ſuggeſted, that from 
the time of the Conqueſt, though never 
before, the Repreſentation of the Com- 
mons, was confined to particular Territo- 
ries, under the influence of the Crown ; 
and that, although this Charter of King 
| John, was at the diſtance of about one 
; hundred and fifty years from the Con- 
queſt, yet no attempt appears to have 
been then made, for a more juſt and 
equal Repreſentation of the People. 
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This Charter of King John, was pro- 

bably the firſt written Law after the Con- 
queſt, and is the only one now extant, 
reſpecting what particular perſons ſhall - 
conſtitute the General Aſſize or Aſſem- 
bly, (now called the Parliament;) and 
none but the ſpiritual and temporal No- 
bility, and the Kings other immediate 
Tenants, have any claim by this ſtatute, 
to ſit in Parliament; a ſtatute, which, in 
this inſtance, carries the greateſt injuſtice 
upon the face of it, and according to the 
words of it, the King promiſes to ſum- 


mon, thoſe his immediate Tenants, as if 


it ſhould ſeem a favor done by him to the 
people; this, I apprehend, was an eſta- 
biliſhment of the Conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment, as created at the Conqueſt, and ſo 
the Law till remains, though the unrea- 
ſonableneſs and iniquity of it is moſt 
manifeſt. 


Thus having, as I think, ſufficiently 
ſhewn the Cauſe and Origin of the pre- 
| ſent unequal” ſtate of Repreſentation of 
the Commons of this Kingdom in Par- 

liament, 
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liament, which, I believe, was never 
attempted to be proved by any other au- 
thor; and ſuch inequality, having been 
effected by an uſurped authority; I truſt, 


it will not only be conſidered, by every 


impartial reader, as an act of injuſtice 
to have it continued longer, but that 
every true-born Engliſhman will abhor 
and deteſt the inſtitution of it, and will 
moſt cordially join, in endeavouring to 
bring back the ancient ſyſtem ; for, even 
if 'any one ſhould pretend, or attempt to 
prove, that the preſent partial ſyſtem o- 
riginated fo early as the reign of King 
Egbert, the firſt Monarch of England, 


yet this will no more juſtify it, than if it 


had commenced with the reign of his 
preſent 0 e, 5 


I have before donde my opinion, 
and the knowledge of thoſe who under- 
ſtand Tenures, that the Burgage-Tenure- 


Right of Election, was originally attached 
to the Occupation of the Burgages, and 


not to the Freehold, and, I think, there 


can be no doubt that ſuch was the caſe, 
and 


tm) 


and that in proceſs of time, by holding 
the Burgages for a great number of years; 
at the ſame Rents, and, by the favor or 
inattention of ſucceſſive Kings, and other 

Lords, the holders of the Burgages be- 
came Tenants in fee- farm, at thoſe cer- 
tain Rents, and thus being changed from 
mere Tenants at will, or for years, to 
abſolute Owners, they, at length, by the 
love of power, and, by the indulgence 
and connivance of their 'Tenants and the 
Public, effected a change of the Right of 
Election, from the Occupier to the Own- 
er, and by this means, extorted from the 
Community, ſome of the few juſt Rights 


which were ſuffered to remain in the 


. Conſtitution of Parliament, as formed at 
the Conqueſt ;—and now, at length, by 
the great wiſdom and refinement of mo- 
dern ages, and by the great nicety of 
fictions and legal diſtinctions, perſons to 
whom Freehalds of Burgages are con- 
veyed, but who neither reſide in the Bo- 
roughs, nor are ever meant to be b01a fide 
- Owners of Burgages, are at this day al- 
lowed to have the legal Right of Election, 
| C 3 
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in excluſion of Occupiers, unleſs the Free- 
holds are alfo conveyed. to them ;—and 
this method, therefore, appears to be a 


total ſubverſion, not only of the original, 
but alfo of the ſecondary Right of Elec- 


tion above-mentioned, in all Boroughs 
where it is practiſed, and a deprivation to 
the Inhabitants of their due ſuffrage and 
ancient rights. An inſtance of this kind, 
in one of the aſſumed Burgage-Tenure-Bo- 


_ roughs, may ſerve to illuſtrate the whole. 


- {1H ni informed, that, between the years | 
1720 and 1740, or thereabouts, the late 
Earl of Burlington contrived to purchaſe 


a majority of the Burgage-Houſes in 


Knareſbrough, which are in all about 
eighty-cight ;—in the making of thoſe 


purchaſes, he ſtipulated with the former 
Owners, that he would grant each of 
them a leaſe for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, at the yearly Rent of a Shil- 
ling :—The leaſes were granted accord- 
ingly, reſerving therein expreſsly to the 
Earl, his heirs and aſſigns, the Right of 
. for ann to ſerve in Parlia- 

ment, 
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ment, in reſpect of the Burgages ; — and, 
in conſequence, the Earl then was, and 
the Duke of Devonſhire now is, Owner 
of | Rents to the amount of about forty-ſix 
Shillings a year, out of about forty-ſix 
Burgages, for above nine hundred years to 
come, and then the perſon to whom his 
Right ſhall then belong, will have the 
Whole property in the Burgages, and by 
this Right of about forty-ſix Shillings a 
year only, which cannot poſſibly be im- 
proved of nine hundred years and up- 
wards to come, the Duke at preſent exer- 

ciſes the power of returning two Members 
for this Borough, —and this he performs 
in the following manner, viz. He con- 
veys a Freehold in each Burgage, (which 
is only worth a Shilling a year for nine 
hundred years to come, as before-men- 
tioned,) to a Tenant or Friend of his, 
who reſides at the diſtance of nineteen 
miles and upwards from the Borough, 
and, when an Election is to be made, 
thoſe Tenants. and Friends of the Duke 
come to Knareſbrough, and effect the 
Election, and not one ſingle Inhabitant 
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of the Borough gives a voice in it. 


Does not this practice exhibit the ut- 
moſt abſurdity and indecency, as well as 
injuſtice? Can it be faid, that the In- 
habitants of Knareſbrough are now repre- 


ſented in Parliament, any more than the 


Inhabitants of Leeds, Halifax, or any - 
other place, for which no Members are 
ever elected? Can it be preſumed, that 
if the Inhabitants of Knareſbrough had 
been permitted to appoint their own 
Members, they would not have appoint- 


ed two worthy Gentlemen in their own 


Neighbourhood, inftead of any two Stran- 
gers, who have been ſuppoſed to repre- 
fent them for many years paſt? Can any 
thing be more ſhocking to the feelings of 
mankind than this, the moſt glaring per- 
verſion of juſtice, this inſult and outrage 
to human underſtanding ? Is it to be en- 
dured in a Kingdom, boaſting of greater 


Liberty than all other Countries ?—This 
however, I truſt, is the moſt ſhameful in- 


ftance that can be ſhewn throughout the 
whole kingdom, and ſo it truly ought to 


T hoſe 


„ 
Thoſe ſpurious Electors for Knareſ- 
brough, upon Election occaſions, are call- 
ed Burgeſſes, but having no right to ſuch 
a name, and the Inhabitants being thus 
| ſhamefully deprived of their elective pri- 
vileges, it naturally follows, that the 
Town of Knareſbrough may, in this re- 
ſpect, be called a Borough without Bur- 
| geſſes ;—but how horrid and execrable it 
is, that ſuch an inconſiſtent and wicked 
deprivation of right, and exerciſe of 
wrong, is ſuffered to exiſt 


The ſtatutes of 8, and 10, of Henry VI. 
enact, that the Knights of the Shire, 


«« ſhall be choſen of people dwelling in 


the ſame Counties, whereof every man 
„ ſhall have Freehold to the value of forty 
Shillings by the year, within the coun- 
s ty;“ what a pity it is, that thoſe ſta- 
tutes did not extend further, and ſay, that 
 ** the Burgeſſes to be returned to Parlia- 


ment for each Borough, ſhall be choſen 


of people dwelling in the ſame Bo- 


«« roughs, whereof every man ſhall occu- 


& - his Dwelling-Houſe, having four 


«© Rooms 


—— 4. 
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T Rooms or Apartments, and each of 


them being equal to a ſquare of thir- 


teen feet, or the like, within the Bo- 
** rough.” This would have been a ſalu- 
tary proviſion, and would ſufficiently have 
preſerved the Common-Law-Right of 
Election in Boroughs, and prevented the 
abſurdity and indecency above complained 
of, as well as all ſimilar practices, and the 
other great evils that have ariſen for want 


of ſuch a regulation. But to know and 


reflect, that only half of the Towns in the 


Kingdom have power to elect Members 


of Parliament, and amongſt thoſe half, a 


conſiderable number, I believe twenty-five 
of them, that may return fifty Members in 
uch a manner as above-deſcribed, reſpect- 


ing Knareſbrough, muſt be very alarming 
to every man, who has the leaſt know- 
ledge or idea of the Rights of Civil Soci- 
I have alſo been told that Knareſ- 
brougb, Aldbrough, Borough-Bridge, and 
Ripon, or ſome of them, began firſt to 
tend Members in the Reign of Queen 
Mary, and, if fo, the following queſtion 


n occurs, namely, Why were thoſe 
| ſmall 
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ſmall inferior places, and not the larger 
and far more populous and flouriſhing 
Towns, then ſummoned to ſend Members 
to Parliament? And I take the reaſon to 
be, the Charter of King John, which, in 
this inſtance, is the law of his anceſtor 
William the Norman, and only requires 
the Nobility and the King's other Tenants 
in capite to be ſummoned ; for, as I have 
before ſtated; it appears that three of thoſe 
four Boroughs, viz. Knareſbrough, Ald- 
brough, and Borough-Bridge, were ancient 
Demeſnes of the Crown; and Ripon was, 
and ſtill is a Manor of the Archbiſhop of 
York: And I incline to think, that all 
the other Boroughs in England, which 
then began to ſend Members, were either 

held of the King or the Church. 


It ſeems to be clearly admitted by all 

Lawyers, that the Common-Law-Right 
of Election in Boroughs, is by all the re- 
ſident Houſeholders, and, had it not 
been for the Charter of King John, it is 
probable that thoſe four new Boroughs (if 
I may ſo call them) would have returned 
Members 


im) 
Members to Parliament in that manner, 
and they certainly, according to Juſtice, 
ought to have ſo done, even notwith- 
ſtanding that ſtatute, becauſe, there was 


then no cuſtom whatever to direct the 


mode of Election, and the Crown hav- 
ing omitted, for above three hundred 


years, to put the ſtatute of King John in 


force, with reſpect to thoſe, as well as 


perhaps many other Boroughs, which be- 
gan to ſend Members about the ſame 
time, the Common-Law-Right of Elec- 
tion immediately attached upon them all, 
though it is now moſt ſhamefully pervert- 
ed in moſt of them; I believe there has 
been no determination of the Houſe of 
Commons, as to the Right of Election 
for Knareſbrough, Borough-Bridge, or 
Ripon; but, that about the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety; there 
was a determination that the Right of 
Election for Aldbrough was in the In- 
habitants, and this determination, I take 
to have been very wiſely founded on 
the Common-Law Right, and if fo, 

why ought not Borou gh-Bridge, Knareſ- 
| brough, 


3 
brough, and Ripon, (which are ſaid to 
have begun reſpectively to ſend Mem- 
bers at the ſame time,) to be governed by 
the ſame Right. 


I take it to be beyond contradiction, that 
upon the firſt inſtitution of a legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly in this Kingdom, the Inhabitants 
of each Town, and no other, elected their 
Repreſentatives, and continued to do fo 
for ſeveral centuries ; nay, I am convinced | 
that, for many centuries after ſuch inſtitu- 
tion, it never entered into the mind of man, 
that any non-reſident perſon could poffibly 
Join in ſuch Election ;—it was, therefore, | 
the fundamental Common-Law of the 
Land, and fo eſſentially neceſſary, in point 
of juſtice, that it ought never to have been 
departed from ;—for what is underſtood, 
according to common notions and common A 
right, by a Town's ſending Members to, 
or being repreſented in, Parliament? Is 
it not, that the Inhabitants ſend Members 
to, and are repreſented in Parliament ?— 
Unleſs, therefore, the Inhabitants them- 
(Ivey. and no others, elect the Members 

D 1 
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for each place, they are _ repreſented at 
all, 'neither can any logic whatever prove 
that they are. 


Let us take a ſhort comparative view 
of the two methods of County-Repre- 
ſentation and Borough-Repreſentation; the 
former, as ſettled by the ancient Acts of 

Parliament above quoted, is to be by the 
ſuffrage of perſons, who are not only poſ- 
ſeſſed of a property of ſorty Shillings per. 
annum in the County, but who 15 reſide 
in it; the latter, as practiſed at Knareſ- 
brough at leaſt, if no where elſe, is by the 
ſuffrage of perſons, who neither have, bona 
Fade, any property within the Borough, nor 
reſide in it. How wide the difference 
If the Legiſlature, at the times of making 
the ſtatutes of 8, and IO, Henry VI., could 
poſſibly have conceived, that the profi gacy 
of ſucceeding times would ever have ef- 

| fected ſuch a notorious wreſting of ſocial 
| rights, from the Inhabitants of any place 
in the Kingdom, there can be no doubt, 

| that thoſe ſtatutes would have put an im- 

| penetrable barrier againſt ſuch a monſtrous 
| proceeding. 
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proceeding. But, independent of any ſta- 
tute, in ſpite of all legal forms and diſtinc- 
tions, I beg leave to aſſert, that, even ac- 
cording to the Laws of this Kingdom, as 
now exiſting, if properly underſtood and 
practiſed, no place whatever is duly repre- 
ſented, unleſs by the ſuffrage of Inhabi- 
tants of ſome denomination or other, for, 
even in the caſes of Burgage-Tenants and 
Freemen, as I have above obſerved, they 
were originally occupiers of Burgages, and 
reſiants in Cities and Towns; thoſe were 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable qualifications ; 
1o that the eſtabliſhments of modern times, 

differing from thoſe primitive inſtitutions, 

are unconſtitutional innovations, and con- 
trary to the rights of ſociety. If any 
one ſhould think it unjuſt or harſh that 
bona-fide Freemen of Cities and Towns, 
and Freeholders of Burgages, ſhould be 
deprived of their elective power, by not re- 
ſiding in the Boroughs, Cities, or Towns ; 
to this I anſwer, that when Frecholders of 
Burgages and Freemen of Cities and 
Towns go to reſide in other places, it is a 


voluntary act 1 in themſelves, and, therefore, 
muſt 
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muſt bepreſumed to befor theirbenefit, and 
not only ſo, but they may have a right of 
voting i in the reſpective places where they 


telide, and thus they will enjoy their full 


ſhare of ſuffrage in parliamentary Repre- 
ſentation, and ought to be ſatisfied. It is 
alſo natural to think, that, at the origin of 
ſending Members to the General Council 


or Parliament, the perſons choſen by the 


Electors were Inhabitants of the reſpective 
places which they repreſented, and the 


ſtatutes of 1, Henry V., and 23, Henry 


VI., ordain it to be fo, although, at this 


43 day, neither thoſe ſtatutes, nor the Com- 
mon Law in this inſtance, are complied 


with. This I look upon as another great 


evil, being a departure, not only from 
the original Conſtitution of Parliament, 
but from thoſe ſtatutes now in force. In- 


deed it may be truly alledged, that there 
are ſeveral, perhaps a great many, Bo- 
roughs in the Kingdom, wherein there is 
not an Inhabitant who is qualified in point 
of Eſtate; but where that is the caſe, the 
Inhabitants ought to chooſe the moſt ſuf- 


ficient « and diſcreet perſons reſident within 
the 


(8) 
the Borough, (as the ſaid ſtatutes and the 
writs for Election require that they ſhould,) 


or at ſome moderate ſtated diſtance. Thoſe 


writs alſo mention, that the Election ſhall 
be by a Majority of thoſe who ſhall be pre- 
ſent ; and it certainly was never meant or 
intended by our anceſtors, even at the Con- 
queſt, or for ſeveral ages afterwards, that 
any but Inhabitants ſhould be preſent to 
give Voice at Elections. 


The learned Judge Blackſtone ſays, that 


in a free State every man who is ſuppo- 


<< ſed a free agent, ought to be, in ſome 
„ meaſure, his own Governor, and that, 


in ſo large a ſtate as ours, it is wiſely 


<«« contrived that the people ſhould do that 
by their Repreſentatives, which it is im- 
«« practicable to perform in perſon.” And 
in another place, after ſpeaking of the 


excellencies of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 


fays thus, . not that I aſſert it is in fact 
quite ſo perfect as I have endeavoured 
i to deſcribe it, for if any alteration might 
be wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the preſent 
frame of Parliaments, it ſhould be in 
favor 
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favor of a more complete Repreſentation 
of the people.” And I apprehend he did 
not know or conſider, that the whole Coun- 
ty of York only ſends thirty Members to 
Parliament, which is far leſs than its pro- 
portion; dr that ſome other Counties fend 
a ſtill leſs ene 


The real or pretended difficulty of ef- 
fecting a complete Repreſentation, or the 
ſuppoſed poſſible Evil, conſequent upon 
any alteration of the preſent ſyſtem, 
feems to put a ſtop to all parliamentary 
efforts of Improvement, but what reaſon- 
able foundation is this, for declining to 
make an amendment, which every man 
would ſee the juſtice of? Will any one 
deny, that the obligation of doing good 
is an univerſal principle? or will any one 
ſay, that we ſhould avoid doing good, 
becauſe it might poſſibly induce ſome 
fmall inconvenience ? With as much rea- 
fon it might be urged, that we ought to 
do evil, from the wild ſuppoſition, that 
ſome good might poſſibly reſult from it; 
J 187 to talk or argue in this manner, is tri- 
fling 


E 

fling with the common intellects of the 
Public; a change in the preſent ſtate of 
Repreſentation would be juſt and is neceſ- 
ſary ; and, therefore, every man who is 
capable, and can ſpare, time for it, ſhould 
ſuggeſt ſuch method, of Reform as he 
conceives to be moſt practicable and bene- 
ficial, and by this means, with the con- 
ſent of Parliament, ſurely a wiſe and per- 
manent Reform might be made. 


4 know it 1 judged by many intelligent 
Perſons, that it would be extremely unfit 
to give every Houſcholder a Right of Elec- 
tion in Boroughs; neither do I oppoſe this 
doctrine; — therefore, under that per- 
ſuaſion, it will appear that ſome ſpecial 
qualification is neceſfary : The queſtion. 
then would be, What is the moſt proper 
kind of qualification ? This might be re- 
ferred either to rental, payment of Taxes, | 
or to the number and dimenſions of Rooms 
contained i in the Houſcholder' s Dwelling- 
Houſe. The laſt method would, I think, 
be the beſt; not only becauſe Rents and 
Taxes being Wey, liable to fluctuate and 

change 


1 
change, a regulation on that ſcore would, 
in time, want alteration, but alſo becauſe 
of the uncertainty of coming at the truth 
of what Rents or Taxes were paid by In- 
dividuals; and I think, that one of the 
wiſeſt proviſions in the making of Laws, 
is, to take care that they be ſuch as may 


endure for a number of ages, without the 


neceſſity of alteration. The largeneſs of 


a Dwelling-Houſe would fix a permanent 


competency in the Occupier to be an Elec- 
tor, whether he paid Taxes or not ; which 
latter circumſtance, according to my ap- | 
prehenſion, ought not to be attended to, 
both for the reaſons before-mentioned, and 
alfo, becauſe that every Occupier does vir- 
tually pay Taxes, whether ſuch payment 
be in quality of Taxes or only of Rent. 
It might alſo be right, that every perſon, - 
being Owner of fuch a Dwelling-Houfe, 
as above deſcribed, or being Owner or 
Occupier of as much Land as would well 
maintain three or four horſes or cows, or 
having property ſufficient to purchaſe ſuch 
a Houſe or Land, though not a Houſe- 


holder, ſhould have a Voice where he re- 


ſides. - 
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| fides. I ſhould alſo think it would be juſt; 
that every Houſeholder occupying a Dwel: / 
ling-Houſe of four Rooms, or the like, of 
certain dimenſions, in each Village and 


lonely place, ſhould have a Voice in ele&= 
ing Repreſentatives ; let us, therefore, in- 
quire, in what place it would be the moſt 
ſuitable or proper for him to exerciſe that 
Right. Should it be in that Borough to 


which he lives neareſt, the County at large, 


or ſome other Diſtrict yet to be created © 
This may require ſome conſideration to 
determine. If the County at large ſhould 


be thought beſt, I then am of opinion, that 


there ought to be an addition of one, 
two, three, or more County-Members, ac- 
cording to the extent and population of 
each particular County; and with reſpect 
to Boroughs, and to other Towns which 
are not called Boroughs, it would be pro- 
per to ordain, that each Borough or Town, 
having not leſs than a hundred, nor more 
than a thouſand of ſuch Houſeholders as 
above-deſcribed, or ſome other particu- 
lar numbers which might be judged beſt, 
ſhould OP ſend one Member to Parlia- 
E ment, 


ment.— And that each Borough or Town, 
having not leſs than a thouſand, nor more 
than two thouſand of ſach Houſeholders 


or the like, ſhould ſend two Members, 


and that each Borough or Town, having 

upwards of two thouſand of ſuch Houſe- 
holders, ſhould ſend three or four Mem- 
bers.—And the like regulation to be a- 
dopted in caſe of creating ſeparate diſtricts, 
independent of ſuch Boroughs and Towns | 
as are above-deſcribed. 


In a former part of this AMY 1 bad 
enden juſt to mention the payment of 
Wages to Members of Parliament: It is 
very well known that in ancient times the 
Repreſentatives were paid for their attend- 
ance by their Conſtituents, viz. Four Shil- 


 lings a day to a Knight of the Shire and 


Two Shillings to a Citizen or Burpeſs. And 
Ichink, that the Members ought ſtill to be 


paid, with this difference, that the whole 


thould come out of the public Taxes, and 


| that, perhaps, Two or Three Hundred 
Pounds per annum, for each Member in- 


— + with an addition of Five 
7710 kr 9 Shillings, 
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Shillings, or the like, per mile, per an- 


num, for travelling expences, from the re- 
ſpective places of abode of the Members 
reſiding above thirty or forty miles from 
the Houſe of Commons, might be proper, 
provided that each of them ſhould attend 
full two-thirds or three-fourths of tlie 
time of ſitting, or elſe receive nothing. 


With reſpect to the Duration of Parlia- 

ments, tliere can be no doubt that it is far - 
too long at preſent. The queſtion ſeem f 
to be, whether annual, biennial, or trienn | 

nial Parliaments are moſt eligible? MW 

preſent notion is, that annual Parliaments 

would be. too ſhort, not only becauſe of 

the great trouble in convening them, but 

alſo of the probable backwardneſs or in- 

difference it might occaſion in Gentlemen 

to take upon them ſuch a truſt, and the 

trouble of taking temporary houſes of re- 

ſidence in or near London, for ſo ſhort a 

time; ſo that biennial Parliaments: would 

be better than annual: But whether bien- . 

nial or triennial would be the better eſta- | 
. Mlilschent. I leave wiſer men to judge of. 

I ſhould, 


5 „%%% © 
I chould, at preſent, be inclined to think, 
that triennial Parliaments might be moſt 
eligible and beneficial to the Community. 


Some are of opinion, that it would be 
better to throw the whole of the Repre- 
ſentation into County-Members and abo- 
liſh that of Boroughs, but this I think 
would not be juſt, without making ſeve- 
ral Regulations for the eaſe and conveni- 
ence of the Electors, for if none but 

County - Members were to be ſuffered, 
eſpecially in ſuch large Counties as Vork, 
Lincoln, &c. not half of the Electors 
would be at the trouble or expence of 
going to Elections, unleſs they might be 
permitted to give tneir Voices at the near- 
eſt Market, or other eonfiderable Town 
to their place of reſidence; this Regula- 
tion might probably anſwer well enough, 
but ſtill I think it better that all confider-. 
able Towns ſhould be ſpecially repreſent. 
ed, and that the Members to be choſen, 

| ſhould: either be refident within thoſe 
Towns, according to the Common-Law, 


gene * ſeveral ancient Statutes now in 


force. 
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force, as above mentioned, or at leaſt 


ſhould reſide within a ſtated number of 5 


miles, as ten, fifteen, or the like; and 
by this means, not only the Electors 
would be able to know the true characters 
of all that were eligible, and to make a 
wiſe choice of Repreſentatives, but there 
would alſo be Gentlemen from every part 
of the Country ſitting in Parliament, and 
this would certainly be the beſt ſyſtem, as 
well as the moſt natural and conſiſtent. 


I think too, that the Candidates ought 
not to be at any expence whatever, and 
that ſome very exemplary puniſhment 
ſhould be inflited both upon the perſons 
giving and receiving Bribes ; it ſhould be 
conſidered fo great a breach of the funda- 
mental ſocial duty, that every perſon found 
guilty of it, might thenceforth be preclu- 
ded (amongſt other things) of bringing 
any action or ſuit for any debt or damage 
whatever, and from carrying on any trade 
or buſineſs, but merely as an aſſiſtant, ſer- 
vant, or labourer, and any other puniſh- 
ments which the wildowm of Parliament 

mig ht 
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might ordain ; which puniſhments might | 
alſo be extended to all Landlords or Land- 
ladies, who either by themſelves or their 
agents applied to their Tenants, to give. 
feen Voices to any Candidate whatever. 


N Sm think ao, that en of the 
great tumults and diſturbances which 
might ariſe in great Towns at Elections, 
they are much better without ſpecial Re- 
preſentation: To this I anſwer, that juſ- 
tice requires them to be repreſented, and, 
therefore, they ought to be ſo, either by 
appointing their own particular Repreſen- 
. tatives, or by joining in the Election of 
a greater number of County-Members : 
oe I hope, there are many wiſe men in 
the Kingdom, who could ſuggeſt a method 
of giving Voices, even in the former caſe 
of appointing ſpecial Repreſentatives, ei- 
ther publicly or privately, ſo as to avoid 
any diſorder; as, for inſtance, a ſelect 
number of the Electors might be deputed 
to manage the Poll, each of whom ſhould 
keep open a Book for a certain number of 
days, to enter the Names of all Electors 
5 | who 
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Is ſhould call for that ourpaſe; and of 
the reſpective Candidate for whom each 
voted ; and then the whole might be co- 
pied out, and the entries for each Candi- 
date ſummed up, and the whole publiſhed 
at leaſt three days before the day of Elec- 
tion; when the ſelect number ſhould de- 
dlare, which of the Candidates had the 

Majority of Suffrages, and ſhould be the 
only neceſſary parties to certify the Elec- 
tion accordingly, but not excluding any 
others who might wiſh to ſign the return, 
this would be one method, and let each 
—_ who is capable e a better. 


The e * the Preben Glen o of 


Repreſentation alledge, not only that it 


would be. very difficult to alter it for the 
better, but that the preſent is not the pro- 
per time for it, becauſe we are at war with 
France, and, therefore, we ought to wait 
patiently till that war is terminated :—If 

the Houſe of Commons ſhould paſs a 
Vote, that, ſo ſoon as the war is at an end, 
an effective Reform of Parliament ought 
to be made, I would be one of the firſt 

WL | 7 men 
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Men to urge a ſuſpenſion of Petitions till 
that period. But have there not been 
ſeveral conſiderable intervals of peace ſince 


the year 1760, and yet no Reform has been 
made? If neither time of peace nor time 


of war be proper for a Reform, I cannot 


gueſs what time will be proper ; and with 


reſpect to the preſent war, I do not ſee that 


the progreſs of it would be at all affected 
by an immediate Act of Reform, unleſs 
it ſhould hold out till another general 
Election, which I truſt it will not; but be 


that as it may, it is never too ſoon to do 


well, nor to put a ſtop to unjuſt practices, 
nor can I poſſibly conceive, with what 


reaſon it can be urged, that the making of 
a Reform is ſo extremely difficult as fome 
people ſeem to imagine, becauſe, I am con- 


fident, that an able Lawyer would in a 
very few days, prepare an Act of Parlia- 


ment, which ſhould anſwer every ſalutary 


purpoſe of Reform, in all the neceſſary 


modifications of it; and as to the difficul- 


ty which ariſes, in previouſly aſcertaining | 
and defining the moſt reaſonable and con- 


— qualiſications of Electors, and the 
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Boroughs, *owtis, Diſtricts, or Counties 
for which they ſhall j join in electing, and the 
times, places, manner, and other neceffary 
regulations to be obſerved therein, I think 
that the ſeveral methods above ſuggeſted, 
are fuch as would enable a few judicious | 
men to point out a very juſt and wife ſyſ- 
tem, agreeable to the principles both of na- 
tural and ſocial juſtice: And Iam inclined 
to think, that if a number of wiſe and vir- 
tuous men would aſſemble in each Coun- 
ty, for the purpoſe of conſidering ſuch a 
meaſure, and judging what would be the 
moſt expedient method of electing Repre- 
ſentatives, and would then make a public 
communication of the whole, ſo as that the 
beſt regulations in every inſtance might be 
marked out; and if then, a conſiderable 
number of the people at large would peti- 
tion Parliament, for a Reform accordingly, 
it might have a good effect. But indeed 
I do not know, whether or no, according 
to the modern refined notions of politi- 
cians, this would be called an indecent and 
unjuſtifiable dictating to Parliament, which 
- ought not to be attended to; though J 
Wy F | ſhould 
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ſhould humbly hope it would not, becauſe, 


according to reaſon, juſtice, and even com- 
mon. prudence, thoſe who either have in 
fact, or in legal preſumption, elected the 
preſent Members of Parliament, ought 
never to be precluded from ſtating to 
them, what Laws they conceive are likely 


to be moſt falutary for the Community at 


large ; ; eſpecially if it be true, as I am con- 


vinced it is, that according to the ancient 


and original Conſtitution of Parliament, 
as well as the immutable principles of 


public ſocial juſtice, the Members were 


delegated by the whole Country, and not by 
the Tenants of the King and his favorites 


or dependents, or by any other partial Bo- 


roughs, Towns; or Diſtricts, in excluſion 
of the reſt. This laſt-mentioned method, 
as I have repeatedly urged, was certainly 
firſt adopted at the Conqueſt, by the poli- 


cy of the Conqueror, to ſecure to him and 


his deſcendants the poſſeſſion « of his Fs 


F Nang om. 


"Mr. Pitt, in his ſi 5 againſt Mr. — 8 
late motion for a Reform, gives out that the 


bulk 


6 
bulk of the people have declared them- 
ſelves ſatisfied and happy under the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem; if this be true, it ought to 
have great weight, but T am rather appre- 
henfive, that not one fourth part of the 
people have concurred in adopting the 
declaration alluded to; and, if Tam right, 
or pretty nearly fo, in this ſuppoſition, Mr: 
Pitt fails in his allegation, otherwiſe I ad- 
mit, that great deference ought to have 
been paid to it, and, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple I preſume, that, unleſs the bulk of 
the people will petition Parliament for a 
Reform, there is no reaſon to expect that 
it will ever be granted, and I alfo admit, 
that every ſuch petition ought to be framed, 
in the moſt decent, and ref On lan- 


guage, L 


„Sine. 1 have been told, are of opinion, 
that the only or beſt method of effecting a 
Reform of Parliament, would be by hav- 
ing a General Convention, (diſtinct from 
the Parliament,) which ſhould be only de- 
liberative and not legiſlative, and that the 
Parliament might either enact or reject, 


every 


( 4 ) 


every or any thing that ſhould be recom- 
mended, by the General Convention, ex- 
eept with regard to the Reform of Par- 
lament, which, at all events, they fay, 
ſhould be. indiſpenſable ; and that it 
would be very proper for the King himſelf 
to propoſe; fuch a meaſure: But, with due 
deference to the ſuperior judgment of thoſe 
who entertain that opinion, I beg leave to 
diſapprove that manner of proceeding. 
They who think that his Majeſty ought 
to ſtand forward in propoſing fuch a Con- 
vention, appear to me, either not to be his 
friends, or not well to have conſidered tba 
vatural or probable reſult of an interference 
of that kind, for I ſhould think it moſt like- 
ly, that this meafure might occaſion a great 
miſunderſtanding between his Majeſty and, 
the preſent Parliament, and therefore, al- 
though it might be an act of great magna- 
nimity, yet it would be bad policy in him 
to do it; I believe him to be one of the 
beſt of Princes, and, have no doubt, of his 
moſt ready concurrence in any Reform 
which ſhall be propoſed by Parliament, 
and whether any Reform ſhall eventually 
wo be 


6a 


be effected or not, I truſt he will always be. 
ſupported in a manner becoming regal dig- 
nity, but let him reſt ſecure and calm, let 
him not be active but paſſive, I don't con- 
ſider it either as his intereſt or duty to be the 
Primum mobile in any change of Conſtitu- 
tion whatſoever ; it is quite ſufficient, that 
he be ready to acquieſce in ſuch meaſures 
of Reform, as the wiſdom of Parliament 
thall pray his aſſent to; and not only ſo, 
but the ſummoning of a General Conven-. 
tion of perſons, diſtin from the preſent 
legiſlative Aſſembly, would, in my opini- 
an, have ſo manifeſt a tendency to a Re- 
volution, that I think it ought carefully to 
be avgided. The Parliament has full 
power to reform itſelf, in the ordinary 
courſe of legiſlation, without any addi- 
tional ſuffrage or Convention; let it there 
fore have wiſdom, virtue, and fortitude, 
to ordain voluntarily, the moſt perfect Re- 
form that can at preſent be thought of, or 
pointed out; and then, doubtleſs, the 
minds of the people will be perfectly at 
reſt, and they will look up to Parliament as 
the only legal, Bay. even probable ſource of 


national 
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ddl walfice'; but if this be neglected, ; 
whether a General Convention takes place- 


or not, I am greatly afraid, that the feelings 
of the greater number of the Community 


may be rouſed to ſuch exertions, as would 


eventually induce the moſt wenn con- 
Rene. | ' | 


II it ſhould appear, from what I, or 
others, have declared, that the preſent 


1 


ſtate of Parliamentary Repreſentation is 


unequal, and inadequate to the purpoſes 


of public juſtice, whether it be admitted 
that ſuch inequality originated with, or in 


conſequence of, the Norman Conqueſt (as 


it undoubtedly did,) or not, I truſt, that no 


candid, or impartial perſon, will deny the 


wiſdom, or expediency, yea, I might have 
faid, the neceſſity of a Reform; therefore, 


Jet us all, by every decent and pathetic 


application, by every pofhble perſuaſive 
argument, by the mildeſt words, and ſin- 


cereſt hearts, beſeech Parliament to reform 


itſelf ; no other authority is neceſſary, and 
I ſhould be extremely ſorry to ſee any 


other power exerted to effect it. I had 


much 


1 


much rather never ſee a change at all, FRE | 
that any, be it in its conſequences ever ſo 
falutary, ſhould be brought to paſs by any 
ſanguinary or violent meaſures. Surely the 
recent and ſhocking example of France, 
is ſufficient to deter all the ſubjects of this 
Kingdom, , both good and bad, from all 
ſuch proceedings :—But what an honor— 
how great prudence—what an act of pub- 
lic virtue—what a glorious event, ever to 
be remembered with the utmoſt gratitude 
by every Briton—would it be, for the pr 

ſent Parliament to reform itſelf, upon th 

wiſeſt and moſt inalterable {ſyſtem of ſocial 


Union and perfect Juſtice. 


3 thus ſtated vas 1 11 and 
think, at s reſpecting the Parlia- 
ment, and the neceſſary regulations of it, 
and, being deſirous that this ſhort Eſſay 


ſhould make its appearance as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, without waiting for a more delibe- 
rate peruſal and correction of it, I venture 
. now to lay it open for candid and public 
conſideration ; and having taken care, that 
the far greater part of it ſhould be a work 
of 


1 

bf my dwn ideas, and not à collection 
from the writings of others, I flatter my- 
felf, that many of the ſerititnvtits held out 
on this occaſion, notwithſtanding their 
novelty, or ſingularity, may be found uſe- 
ful and beneficial, in the event of a Parlia- 

mentary Reform: But ſhould my attempts 
be thouglit ever fo imperfect, or defective, 
 Injudicions, ill-timed, or however other- 
wife liable to cenſure, I leave off, with the 
utmoſt ifregard of inveRive, being con- 


ſeious of that good intention, which alone 


_ bughit to be the inducement of every work 
of this kind; I offer it with the moſt un- 
feigned zeal, for the ſocial and individual 
—Tatereſts of this Country, and take x the | 


liberty to > ſubſcribe myſelf, 
22+” i | BRITANNIE. AMICUS. 
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